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up in the same street. Some twenty minutes later, while
we were still sweeping up the litter, three more sol-
diers brought some other young men to join in the
work."
"British soldiers?" my father asked in a feebler tone.
"Yes," the boy said, a little surprised at my father's
constantly asking the same question.
"Go on/' father said.
The boy continued, "They were all students of my
college. When all was quiet one of the boys suddenly
shouted 'Jai Hind!' [Victory to Indial] The soldier hit
him in the ribs with the butt of his rifle. The boy yelled
in agony. 'Get down and sweep, you bastard/ the tommy
said. With one hand on his ribs the student bent down
and continued to sweep the street/'
"How long did this last?" father asked.
"About three-quarters of an hour. Then all of a sud-
den I was told I could go. I started to walk towards
Matunga Station. But the soldiers told me I should go
the other way. I told them my house was not in that
direction. 'You heard, this way!' one of them said. So
I obeyed. The 'others were still cleaning the streets/*
When he finished, my father said, "I know how you
feel, but you mustn't let it embitter you."
The young man looked at my father and said, "One
day I'll get even with their kind/'
"You are wrong. You mustn't judge all the English
from a single incident/'
There was a strange look on the boy's face, of sad-
ness tinged with revenge. Then he said to my father,
"Do you know what it feels like to be made to sweep a
street at the point of a gun?"
My father said nothing in reply.
Other things happened in Matunga, One of the re-